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Abstract 


This article studies the Negotiation of Muslim Identity in Ayad Akhtar’s Disgraced (2012) that Muslim characters 
practice after the 9/11 attacks in the USA. The paper, moreover, evaluates the Muslim characters encountering 
the backlash, discrimination, harassment, othering, religious profiling, media propaganda, and alienation de- 
spite their complete integration and assimilation into the hostland identity. To explore how the Muslim Immi- 
grant characters, as members of the minority out-group(MO), adopt the strategies of identity negotiation and 
construct the reactive Muslim identity in the selected play in the post-9/11 American context, The Social Identity 
Theory by Tajfel and Turner (2004) is used as the theoretical model through the textual analysis and Close Reading 
Method. The paper, furthermore, aims to study the Muslim characters struggling with the identity crisis and the 
derogatory treatment from the majority in-group Americans (Ml). It also adds to research on the selected play the 
comprehensive understanding to the readers about the identity negotiations and Muslim identity construct after 
the 9/11 attacks in America. 


Keywords: Identity crisis, religious profiling, identity negotiation, reactive religious identity construct, Dis- 
graced (2012), 9/11 attacks 


INTRODUCTION 


America, the country of multicultural society, became hostile towards Muslims after the terrorist 
attack on 11 September 2001 on Twin Towers, New York, and Pentagon, the Defense Department of 
USA. The attacks affected not only the USA but the entire globe politically, socially, economically, and 
psychologically. The death toll reached 3000 people, with destruction of infrastructure worth million 
dollars; the net economic fall estimated over $ 639 billion, about 100,000 people suffered from loss of 
job (Peek, 2005). The attacks were vowed to be avenged in the name of ‘war on terror’ and billions were 
allocated to install pre-emptive strategies to strengthen the security at national and international levels 
(Cohen, et al., 2002; Wise & Nader, 2002). The attacks crippled human health structure in the USA. People 
started suffering from record-breaking health problems like cases of depression, anxiety, post-traumatic 
disorder, and insomnia, at both emotional and psychological stages throughout the country in immediate 
weeks after the attacks (Meisenhelder & Marcum, 2004). 


The attacks also brought about the serious political upheavals particularly in the USA and generally 
around the globe (Peek, 2005); shrinking America’s culture of openness into an intensely congested setup 
(Martin, 2020). The USA government, G.W. Bush’s administration, vowed to retaliate in vengeance of the 
deaths, loss, and humiliation on the perpetrators by curbing the terrorism at national and global level 
(Haque, 2002). Peek and Sutton (2003) state that the breakthrough of “the culture of disaster” throughout 
the USA followed by repercussion, retaliation, and the war-waging was felt globally. In the consequence 
of national pride and unity at state or national level that the native Americans developed after the 
attacks (Collins, 2004), the minority in the USA having religious association with the perpetrators of the 
9/11-attacks, experienced hostility, discrimination, violation, harassment, marginalization, othering, and 
labeling as terrorists or terrorist-sympathizers (Peek, 2005). 


The historical records reveal many examples of hatred that America has penned down towards others, 
religious and ethnic groups, like Germans during WW-I, and Japanese during WW-II (Peek, 2005); 
including the pre-9/11 American hate-literature against Muslims, for various events like Iranian Revolution 
1979 (Buchan, 2013), wars in the Middle East, Gulf Wars, Salman Rushdie controversy 1989, Oklahoma 
City bombing 1995 (Pfefferbaum, et al., 1999). The great influx of the hate-literature against Muslims 
was arrayed after the 9/11 attacks by the dominant American media backed by American government, 
political personals, anti-Muslim organizations and American people; which is named as the post-9/11 
literature. This initially depicted white people’s viewpoint without any scientific in-depth analysis of 
perpetrators’ mindset; mainly demonizing and vilifying all the Muslims as monsters, terrorists, women 
suppressers, uncivilized, and beasts as in John Updike’s Terrorist 2006 (Eaton, 2016) and Martin Amis’s The 
Last Days of Muhammad Atta (Amis, 2006). 


In reaction to this viewpoint, the later emerging phases depicted a different picture of the Muslims and 
perpetrators as separate humans as in Frédéric Beigbeder’s Window on the World (2004), Jonathan Safaran 
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Foer’s novel Extremely Loud & Incredibly Close (2005), Ken Kalfus’ A Disorder Peculiar to the Country (2006), and 
Don Delillo’s Falling Man (2007). Both phases generally presented white men’s viewpoint on Muslims, 
not the narratives presented by the Muslim writers on the Muslims. Many Muslim writers later came to 
present the Muslim perspective after the 9/11-attacks sharing the Muslim experience in the post-9/11 
American society. Among those Ayad Akhtar’s play, Disgraced (2012) (Abdel Hakim, 2019), occupies a 
significant position. 

Disgraced (2012) portrays the Muslim and non-Muslim characters; Amir, Hussain, Emily (Amir’s wife), 
Isaac (Emily’s curator), and Jory (Isaac’s wife). The play takes place in Amir’s large flat around New York’s 
Upper East Side in 2011-2012; ten years after the attacks. The plot of story is presented in four scenes: 
the first two scenes takes place in the late summer of 2011, the third scene takes place in the fall after 
three months, and the fourth scene is staged in winter after six months. This paper studies the identity 
negotiation of Muslim characters as MO after the 9/11 attacks in the context of the selected play Disgraced 
(2012) by Ayad Akhtar (Abdel Hakim, 2019). 


Aim and Objective 


This paper aims to investigate the identity negotiation of Muslim characters as MO after the 9/11 
attacks in Disgraced (2012) in reaction to Majority In-group’s (MI) discrimination, persecution, hostility, 
hatred, media propaganda, and derogatory attitude. 


Research Question 


How do Muslim characters negotiate their identity in the context of post-9/11 American society in 
Ayad Akhtar’s Disgraced (2012)? 


LITERATURE REVIEW 
Identity 


The concept of identity in the ancient literature was interpreted as solid and static which the modern 
and post-modern literature substituted by interpreting the concept of identity of the se/f and others as 
dynamic and fluid (Kellner, 2003). The transition of identity consciousness as dynamic and fluid turns 
more intricate and confusing once its ancient concept is challenged to understand the concept of the self 
and other (Jenkins, 2008). An individual is unrestrained in developing the perceptions about self which 
enables one’s identity as not fixed, static, linear, but dynamic and self-evolving. Kellner (2003) considers 
identity as progressively changing as per the individual’s role and assignment in the social phenomenon. 
Identity as “not chosen, but assigned” is the view from Downie (2013, p. 23). 


Among many theoretical perspectives on Identity construct, The Identity Theory (IT) and The Social 
Identity Theory (SIT) deal with the identity development/construct. The Identity Theory (IT) bifurcates 
into two extensions: Role Identity Theory and Identity Control Theory (Turner, 1978); whereas the SIT 
splits into Social Categorization Theories and Self-Categorization Theories (SCT) (Hogg & Ridgeway, 
2003). Similarly, Identity, in relation with the minority out-group (MO), develops dynamically into 
multiple identities under the influence and interaction of multi/transcultural and global social setup. 
Such identities are mainly categorized as mixed or ‘hybrid’ identities (Eid, 2007). An individual in 
interaction with multi/transcultural social setup develops association with many groups due to matching 
socio-psychological attributes and develops multiple identities (Afshar, et al., 2007). Rahnema (2007) 
observes the development of three categories of identities in MO i.e. Identity based on the nation they 
originally belong to, the identity based on the host nation, and religious identity. The nature of such 
multiple identities is antithetical and overlapping to each other (Moghissi, et al., 2009). Moreover, the 
contradictory nature of identities is generally dispelled by the development of reconciliatory approach 
in the MO. 


The integration in one form of identity over other identities depends upon the situation and the time 
of interaction that an individual encounters (Vryan, et al., 2003). Such an interaction determines the 
differences between the situational, social, and personal forms of identity (Hewitt, 2010). Situational 
identity, dynamic in nature, is liable to change with the change in surrounding. While social identity, 
generally maintaining stability, determines itself in affiliation with a particular group. The personal 
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identity, permanent in nature, is more psycho-social integration of self with others on the basis of 
sameness and otherness (Hewitt, 2010). Through one way or other, the social groups and associations 
help in development of an individual’s attributes to perceive belongingness and sameness or dissociation 
and otherness to define who we are or who we are not. 


Religions, though ignored for long time, play a great role in identity construct as race, nation, ethnicity, 
gender, age, professions etc., do (Howard, 2000). Such ignorance in past studies is a “huge scholarly blind 
spot” (Warner, 1997, p. 218). The recent works in sociological perspectives counted religion as a trending 
force to contribute in identity construct of immigrants in the host-land by tracing down the relationship 
between religion and ethnic group (Yang & Ebaugh, 2001). The new studies on religion reveal it as a great 
cause of preserving the culture or ethnicity in the host-land for first immigrant generation, and cause of 
identity for the second immigrant generation (Yang, 1999). The general approaches to adhere with ethnic 
and religious identities vary from one immigrant group to other, however, some prefer to adhere with 
and internalize their religious identity and others go opposite (Yang & Ebaugh, 2001). 


Another study explains factors like homesickness, estrangement, and anxiety of alien land are tackled 
through immigrants’ preference on their religious identity over social or personal identity (Smith, 1978). 
This includes measures like development of religious seminaries and institutes, participation in social 
welfare and cultural activities to make the similar environment of homeland in the host-land society and 
tackle the anxiety that American, ethnic, and immigrant identities in the host-land cause (Rayaprol, 1997). 
The integration of religious identity and association with the same religious group are observed by the 
immigrants from a religious dominant social setup to the land in which they are considered as religious 
MO like Vietnamese Buddhists, Israeli Jews, Indian Hindus and Muslims from Pakistan, Bangladesh, 
Egypt, Syria, Afghanistan, and others (Yang, 1999). Rayaprol (1997) states that immigrants emphasize 
that the second generation retains the religious identity and teachings. In order to promote religious 
identity certain identity markers like mutual or collective congregational prayers, beliefs, and customs, 
ceremonial dress code, physical attributes, and other activities are strongly practiced upon to strengthen 
group affiliation and self-consciousness (Warner, 1997). Therefore, religion and religious practices play 
significant role in the identity construct among immigrants. The social categorization and stratification 
in America is observed commonly not only based on racial, ethnic, and class differences, but religion as 
well (Ridouani, 2011). 


Muslim Identity in the West and USA 


The West views Muslims and Arabs as “erotic”, “primitive”, “ignorant”, and ‘women suppressors’ even 
in pre-9/11 literature, movies, and media (Ridouani, 2011, P. 2). Such an image worsened after the 9/11 
as Muslims and Arabs were labeled “terrorist”, “fundamentalist”, “blood-thirsty” (Schønemann, 2013, p. 
1-2). Abbas (2004) views that after the 9/11 attacks Muslims were synonymized as beasts, uncivilized, 


orthodox, fanatics and extremists. 


The 9/11-attacks were followed by the uproar from media, political personals, and US administration 
labeling Muslims across the globe as terrorists, ensuing the feelings of alienation among the Immigrant 
Muslims which resulted in their deliberate dissociation with other Muslims (Hopkins, 2007). The 
9/11-attacks were followed by the backlash and demonization of Muslims in America (Blackwood et al., 
2013), Britain, France, Netherland (Hopkins, 2007; Blackwood et al., 2013), Canada and other European 
and western countries badly (Nagra, 2011). Byng (2008) studies how the Muslims in America went 
through the identity construct in reaction to the increasing social inequalities, violation of human rights, 
harassment, alienation, media propaganda, religious profiling, security surveillance, labeling, and hatred 
which culminated in Muslims’ status as religious MO. Gallup Poll in 2010 survey reveals 66% American 
non-Muslims confessed increase in their prejudice, negative attitude, and intolerance towards Muslims 
and took Islam and Muslims as a great danger and potential threat to USA. FBI data and Pew Research 
Center Study on American Muslims (Kishi, 2016) reveals the escalation in anti-Muslim assaults in 2015- 
16, equaled to that of 2001, as the following graph reveals: 
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Anti-Muslim assaults at highest level since 2001 


Anti-Muslim assaults reported to the FBI 
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Fig. 1. Anti-Muslim Assaults 
Source: (Kishi, 2016) 


Negotiating Muslim Identity after the 9/11 Attacks 


The reactive or counter-narrative approach developed by the Immigrant Muslims as negotiation 
strategy also enabled them to educate themselves with the true spirit and knowledge of Islam to negate 
the media propaganda and negative public discourse against Muslims and Islam. Muslim women actively 
participated to educate others about the status of women in Islam, gender discrimination, women 
rights, equality and representation of women in Islam etc., (Nagra, 2011). Some of the Muslims took 
responsibilities as scholars, others advocated Islam politically, and many adhered with Islam through 
actions and practices but their fundamental aim was to dissociate with the perpetrators in terrorist 
activities and to negate the negative propaganda against Islam and Muslims including the separation of 
cultural values from religious practices (Warner, et al., 2001). Shryock (2010) notices that Islamophobia 
as an outcome of ill-conceived feelings towards Muslims and Islam is countered with Islamophilia the 
uncritical and devoted attachment with Islam and its practices by Muslim MO. 


Afshar et al., (2007) discussed the Muslim identity construct as reactive identity; the concept derived 
from Portes and Rumbaut’s (2001) idea of ‘reactive ethnicity’. The reactive identity is ensued by the group 
facing the racial, ethnic, national profiling from MI while the MO facing discrimination, harassment, 
profiling, and violation on the basis of religion, adheres with the reactive religious identity (Nagra, 2011). 
Muslims in America, as religious MO, constructed their religious identity as a reaction against negative 
public discourse, stereotypic media propaganda, discrimination, religious profiling, and harassment 
(Modood, 2005). 


To negate the negative public discourse and to eradicate the identity crisis, Immigrant Muslims adopted 
various strategies to negotiate their identity as part of acculturation. Berry’s (2017) model of acculturation 
views the Muslim identity negotiation through different phases in the USA by valuing or devaluing 
both cultures. Valuing the homeland culture over the hostland’s leads towards separatism; both cultures 
devalued cause marginalization; devaluing the homeland culture over the host culture is assimilation; and 
both cultures valued ensures integration (Berry et al., 1989). In order to negotiate, many Muslims educated 
themselves to play various roles like educators, scholars, advocates, and representatives of Islam and 
Muslims through walks and talks. Others opted the adherence with Muslim/Islamic practices aiding 
them in reactive/religious identity construct. On the contrary, some Immigrant Muslims opted distancing 
and dissociating themselves from other Muslims and yet some Muslims discarded their Muslim identity, 
abandoned Islamic practices, and changed their names to integrate into the multicultural America and 
to avoid the extreme discrimination, hatred, and profiling after the 9/11-attacks at professional, public 
and personal levels (Downie, 2013). Thus, the subject matter that this paper studies is How the Muslim 
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characters in the selected play negotiate their identity in the post-9/11 American society. 


Various studies on Disgraced (2012) have been made the identity in the most contradicted manner of 
socio-political domain. Yulianto (2018) highlights in Disgraced (2012) Muslim Immigrants, as suppressed 
and marginalized, encounter the identity politics in clash with suppressive MI of non-Muslim white 
characters in the post-9/11 American context. Younis (2014) views that Disgraced (2012) touches the 
issues that Muslim Immigrants encounter in American social setup due to religious and ethnic attributes 
exposing them to psychological trauma, “the gender relationship, the gendered religious relationship, 
the gendered modern relationship, and,.....the act of political violence..” performed in front of the 
audience. Disgraced (2012) pictures the contemporary issues in post-9/11 American context surrounding 
the socio-political life setup. Disgraced (2012) points out the traumatic effects of Muslim Immigrant 
characters as ‘others’in the post-9/11 American setup. This paper covers the gap in research on the Muslim 
identity negotiation that Muslim characters develop after the 9/11 attacks as their reactive Muslim 
identity in the selected play. 


METHODOLOGY 


Textual Analysis (TA) and Close Reading Method (CRM), two approaches of Critical Discourse Analysis, 
are used in this paper to study the selected play Disgraced (2012) by Ayad Akhtar. TA is “an educated 
guess”, and “a way of gathering and analyzing information” of a literary piece of writing (McKee, 2001). 
Through TA a single literary text is open to be interpreted in various contexts (Mckee, 2001). The word 
‘context’ is generally defined as “other text that surrounds a text”, educating to interpret texts (McKee, 
2001, p. 13). TA provides academic tools to “decode the text” as a whole. Whereas, CRM aids to look for 
“the text’s meaning to be carefully examined,” or closely studied through all literary and linguistic formal 
elements as manipulated by the writer in an original text. Such elements design or constitute a literary 
text. CRM is a thorough analysis of the “complex relationship between a text’s formal elements and its 
theme” as per the context. 


Both TA and CRM are applied to study Ayad Akhtar’s Disgraced (2012) through the context of Social 
Identity Theory (SIT). SIT professes that the development of self-consciousness of an individual is made 
through the social interaction. Furthermore, the interactive characteristics in an individual determine the 
association or dissociation with a group of individuals having similar or dissimilar socio-psychological 
characteristics. This creates the concept of ‘self and other’, ‘we vs others’, or ‘us vs them’. SIT bifurcates two 
categories based on an individual’s association or dissociation; in-group and out-group respectively. 
Immigrant Muslims in the post-9/11 USA encounter Marginalization which is the feelings of alienation and 
loss of identity. The Integration, adhering with either homeland or hostland cultures, ends in Separation, 
adherence with the homeland culture and dissociation with the hostland culture, and Assimilation, adhering 
with the host culture and dissociating with the home culture, simultaneously (Berry at el., 1989). Under 
the framework of Social Identity Theory, this study aims to analyze how Immigrant Muslim characters in 
the selected play negotiate their identity in the post-9/11 American society. 


DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS 


The identity issues that Muslim characters, Amir and Hussain, experience in Ayad Akhtar’s Disgraced 
(2012) are hereby discussed in context of pre-and-post-9/11 American perspective. The Muslim characters 
and their elders migrated to American about 20 years before the attacks for the pursuit of stable life 
economically, socially, professionally, and academically. 


Pre-9/11 Multiple Identities 


Disgraced (2012), though depicts the post-9/11 context, mentions some glimpses regarding the pre- 
9/11 Muslim lifestyle in the USA. The prosperous life, economic stability, standard education, and secured 
career were the motives that USA offered to Amir’s parents, “They wanted to make a better life for 
themselves and their families—” that seemed difficult to pursue in Pakistan. The Immigrant Muslims as 
MO were identified on the basis culture and ethnicity than religion. Amir was never labeled as ‘foreigner’, 
‘other’, or ‘outsider’ in his school or friend circle. He enjoyed a Jewish girl Rivkah’s friendship having never 
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been discriminated. Amir recalls his hanging around with Rivkah that he “got up in the morning thinking 
about”. Amir’s family, particularly his mother, practiced upon religious and homeland values without any 
restraints, backlash and hostility from MI. The marriage bond between Muslim Immigrants and White 
Christian Americans was generally accepted norm. Both Muslim characters, Amir and Hussain, recall 
no discriminatory experience and identified themselves more cultural than religious in the pre-9/11 
American society. Amir and Hussain were accepted with their real ethnic or Muslim names without any 
sort of grudge coming from others. The attacks on twin towers were the attacks on mutual cooperation 
and coordination between the Immigrant Muslims and Americans causing the erupt of Islamophobiac 
sentiments, oppression, and discrimination against Muslims in America. 


Personal, Professional and Public Persecutions after the Attacks: 


The 9/11-attacks culminated in the backlash, harassment, alienation, religious profiling, and 
stereotyping of Muslims at personal, professional, and public level which brought identity crises 
for them. The society was no more cultural, secular, and liberal in dealings, interaction, and behavior 
towards Muslims as MO. Rather, the terror-stricken, fear-ridden, and suspect-dominant feelings brought 
about worst sense of alienation and identity crises. Disgraced (2012) mentions many references of the fear 
among Immigrant Muslims to mark their post-9/11 identity in America. Amir and Hussain encountered 
discrimination and hatred due to their religious identity and thus changed their names. Amir’s change of 
his first name from “Abdullah” to “Kapoor” and Hussain’s to “Abe Jenson”. The reason that Amir presents 
is to have personal integration in American society and to escape the discrimination and exclusion at 
personal level due to his religious identity. While Hussain believes that since change in his name, things 
have got “easier”; this he justifies that “It’s in the Quran. It says you can hide your religion if you have to”. 
Amir abandoned his religion and its obligations; consumed alcohol, “wine”, and ate “pork tenderloin”; 
actions strictly forbidden in Islam. Furthermore, Amir criticized the Holy Quran as “one very long hate- 
mail letter to humanity” and Islam as “a backward way of thinking. His marriage with Emily, a non- 
Muslim white American were to dissociate himself from his family, religious, and cultural values. Thus, 
Muslim characters adapted with dissociation from the Muslim identity to escape anti-Muslim hatred, 
discrimination, and oppression at personal level. 


The Muslim Immigrants could not escape the negative public discourse, hatred, Islamophobia, and 
discrimination at professional level. Amir never wanted to miss any chance to be a successful lawyer in 
the firm. He changed his name to “Kapoor” along with his “Social Security number”. This he calls as going 
“through identity theft”. His boss Mr. Steven, a pro-Israeli, would have never allowed a Muslim to work 
in his office. After Hussain and Emily insistence, Amir’s meeting with a detained Imam under the charge 
of funding a terrorist or jihadist organization in Palestine was misproflied by The Times Newspaper by 
labeling him as ‘defiant’ and “....supported the imam”. Amir had never supported the imprisoned Imam 
for collecting funds against Israel. Amir due to the situation exploited by American media and people 
ended up being labeled as a terrorist-sympathizer. The negative and wrong media profiling caused Amir’s 
loss of partnership from the firm he was working with as a lawyer. Mr. Steven, Amir’s boss, was “a huge 
fund raiser for Netanyahu” and fired Amir of the job due to his misrepresentation in media as supporter 
of Imam, the fund-raiser for Hamas. The depiction of Muslims aired emphatically by the mainstream 
media spread their negative profiling and “the racialization of Muslims in Western societies” having 
worst impact at professional level. 


Amir’s encounter with a white waiter during a dinner with Emily was the bitter experience despite 
abandoning his religious name, practices, and obligations. And “it’s not the first time” Amir had 
encountered such a hateful attitude towards him in public places. Emily highlights that the waiter saw 
the “gap” between what Amir was and what he pretended to be after he “made him see”; futile attempts 
to hide his originality from others. Another similar experience of alienation, exclusion and backlash that 
Amir encounters is at public places like airports. The security measures severed at airports, and a thorough 
examination of passengers particularly Muslims turns to make airports “the hysteria around” (ibid, p. 
40). Amir calls this “a nightmare at airports” (ibid, p. 40). Out of hysterical feelings due to severe security 
measures, Amir volunteers before the security agents to be examined who, in return, spot him as a threat 
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or danger and Muslims end up being suspected and “resented” at airports. The Muslims were labeled as 
“Animals” and “Fucking Jihadists...There’s a reason they call you people animals”, labels Isaac to Amir. 
Likewise, FBI arrested Hussain for his arguments with an American girl on the twin towers’ attacks. He 
was interrogated about his family background, religion, Holy Quran, other members of his community, 
his relations with others, the material he browses on internet etc., He was put under surveillance and 
was threatened to work for FBI as a spy on other Muslims or he would be deported to Pakistan, “they 
push us to start doing stuff for them”, cried Hussain. The Islam and Muslims treated as symbols of danger 
and threat at public places caused the hatred, abuse, discrimination, religious profiling, labeling, and 
othering of Muslims at social level. The backlash, persecution, discrimination, hostility, and derogatory 
attitude that Muslim characters, Amir and Hussain, encountered at personal, professional, and public 
levels compel them to define their identity as members of MO in the MI hostland. 


Identity Crises and Awareness of Muslim Identity 


Despite Amir’s renouncement of religious and ethnic practices and identity, he was treated as other 
or out-sider by MI. Emily’s insistence on an American waiter’s behavior towards Amir seeing “the gap” 
between what he pretended to be and what he actually was, reveals his labeling as other or outsider, Isaac 
calling him “fucking closet Jihadist” and “animal”, Mr. Stevens “thinking his comment was anti-Semitic”, 
and the biased mainstream media misreporting him as in defense of an Imam arrested under the charges 
of “collecting money for Hamas”, Amir was deliberately associated with the Muslims despite his futile 
attempt to look white American by wearing “six-hundred-dollar Charvet shirt”, drinking “wine”, eating 
“pork tenderloin” to show he is “not that different” from Americans, talking critical against Islam as “a 
backward way of thinking. And being”, considering Holy Quran as a book “about tribal life in a seventh- 
century desert” or “one very long hate-mail letter to humanity”; that Muslims believe that “White women 
have no self-respect... they’re whores.” and the Muslims beat their wives because it’s in their Holy Quran. 
In the end he tried to assure to MI that he is “not Muslim” but “an apostate” as he had renounced his 
religion and its practices, but in vain. 


Moreover, Emily’s portrait of Amir, in the patterns of Diego Velazquez’s Portrait of Juan de Pareja who was 
“of Moorish descent”, adds more into looking his real self behind the apparent words and appearances. 
The portrait unleashes Emily’s depiction of Amir’s escape from his “real self” and unfitting association 
with non-orientalist culture triggered up by an American waiter looking through what he is and what 
he pretends to be. Emily’s attempt to draw Amir’s portrait in the pattern of an African slave, consciously 
reminded him as “black man”, “other”, non-American and her “own personal Moor”. Emily’s portrait 
reveals Amir’s identity crisis that Stuart Hall (1996) calls the ‘production of identity’ (p. 222), developed 


by the subject through representation from within, not outside. 


Emily substitutes her position with that of Valezquez; master and dominant and Amir’s with Juan de 
Pareja; a slave, brown man, and a moor who submissively obeys her as a slave. Emily allures Amir as her 
“muse” showing Amir’s status as a mere subject for she names the portrait as “a study after the Velazquez”. 
This is what implies the dichotomous contrast that Said pointed out in his Orientalism (1978) and is what 
Emily depicts by cherishing her control on Amir’s identity through his portrayal as her muse or slave 
materializing him as her inspiration for the art; her Juan de Pareja, “Velazquez’s brilliant apprentice-slave 
in his lace collar,”, and “the slave-assistant”. 


Amir’s conscious attempt to be an integrated part of the hostland by renouncing his religious practices 
is called the mimicry; an act that the colonized make to imitate the colonizers; making both the colonized 
and colonizer retaining the similitude and difference in a same moment. Amir acts best of mimicry; being 
same and different at the same moment before Emily; the colonized and colonizer. Amir’s portrait reveals 
his conflicting personality between his originality and “the Post-modern subject” that Emily names 
“Study After Velazquez’s Moor”. Isaac redefines Amir’s identity which Bhabha (1994) calls mimicry of 
colonizers having sarcastic touch as Velazques’s “brilliant apprentice-slave”, in his “six-hundred-dollar 
Charvet shirt” with “his lace collar” pretending to belong to the culture mismatching to his origin” with 
the question on his “place. For the viewer, of course. Not you. It’s a painting, after all”. 


The identity crisis and the alienation, that Amir encountered despite his attempts to integrate himself 
with Americans, unconsciously developed in him the sense of attachment with Muslims. He expressed 
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his emotions that “To be Muslim—truly—means not only that you believe all this. It means you fight for 
it, too.” And he felt “pride on September Eleventh” that “we were finally winning”. The use of first person 
plural pronoun “WE” reveals his consciousness and awareness of the original identity. By associating 
with all the Muslims in the world, Amir develops the sense of reactive religious identity. Amir names his 
feelings of victory and pride on the 9/11-attacks as “tribal”, and belong to “the bones” originating from 
“somewhere....Islam”. Hussain “changed it back” to the original Muslim identity after facing persecution 
by the FBI agents. Amir remarks sarcastically that wife-beating among Muslims is a teaching in the Holy 
Quran and “hits Emily in the face. A vicious blow... hits her twice more. Maybe a third” out of anger for her 
illegal relation with Isaac. Such an act reveals his unconscious development of reactive Muslim identity. 


Commitment with New Host American Identity 


Despite feeling derogated and disgraced, Amir tries to remain committed with the hostland identity. 
He tries to re-negotiate with Emily after both had departed, but Emily refused and asked for divorce. He 
tried to be American, but could not find any work. Both, Emily and Amir, associated with their respective 
groups based on similitude in terms of culture and originality. Hussain points out to Amir’s futile attempts 
that “you want something from these people you will never get” because they never accept the Immigrant 
Muslims as integrated part of American social setup. In the end, “You'll always turn on your own people”. 
The Americans feel no sympathy for Muslims who renounce their religious, cultural, or ethnic identities, 
because “They just think you hate yourself”, says Hussain on Amir’s attempt to show commitment to the 
New Host American identity. 


Reactive Religious Identity Construct 


The discrimination, exclusion at personal, professional, and social levels, alienation, religious profiling, 
media propaganda, security examinations at airport, derogatory attitude from waiter, hateful labeling 
from Isaac as “Fucking closet Jihadist”, and “Animal”, boss’s considering him as “anti-Semitic”, Emily’s 
portrait of him as “slave”, and his outburst of pride and triumph on the 9/11-attacks unconsciously 
pushed him to construct the reactive religious identity; associating with his people, and found himself 
devaluing to MI. Hussain, after encountering the FBI investigation, security surveillance, being threatened 
to spy on Muslims etc., redeveloped the reactive religious Muslim identity. Amir and Hussain’s account 
reveals that the persecution, discrimination, alienation, harassment, and media profiling led to develop 
the reactive Muslim identity in post-9/11 American society. Amir’s remark on “the gap” that the racist 
waiter had seen in him was all he was “finally seeing” that made him realize what he really is and what 
he had pretended not to be. 


CONCLUSION 


The discrimination, othering, persecution, and marginalization that Muslims encountered after the 
9/11-attacks were responded with negotiation on their narratives. The reaction or counter-narratives 
developed by the Muslims in America promoted their hyper-visibility as distinctive identity. The situation 
worsened for the Muslims when media related every act of terrorism with them when a Muslim was 
found involved in any violation. However, in case of non-Muslim perpetrators, the media related it as 
psychologically disturbed man. Amir and Hussain went through transition in their assimilation with the 
hostland culture. The first phase, in pre-9/11 context, both Muslim characters had cherished a mutually 
accepted ethnic, cultural, and national identity and religion was merely subjective to both MI and MO in 
the hostland. The 9/11-attacks followed by unprecedented backlash, discrimination, hatred, religious/ 
media profiling, and alienation had widened the gap between both groups. Amir and Hussain, as Muslim 
immigrants, integrated into the American society by adapting the hostland identity to escape the undue 
hatred and discrimination in post-9/11 society for which they discarded their religious identity, changed 
their ethnic name, abandoned practicing the religious practices, and criticized the Islam and Muslims in 
general to win MI’s hearts. 


Despite their efforts to be anintegrated part of the MI, they were treated with discrimination, derogatory 
attitude, othering, harassment, and exclusion at personal, professional, and public/social levels. Amir had 
pretended to be a white American, renounced his religion and its practices, consumed wine and pork, and 
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married a white American woman but he was unconsciously reminded of his originality, the derogatory 
attitude of the waiter, Emily’s portrait of Amir in the model of a slave, Isaac’s hateful remarks on his 
originality, and his loss of job due to his attachment with Muslims culminated in his self-awareness and 
self-consciousness of being a Muslim as reactive religious identity. 


Hussain’s encounter with a girl on the issue of 9/11-attacks trapped him in the FBI’s deliberate 
persecution in the name of security interrogation despite he had changed his name to “Abe Jensen”. 
Both negotiated their original national and Muslim identity in reaction to the deliberate persecution, 
discrimination, hatred, harassment, and othering at personal, professional, and public levels. The 
reconciliation and negotiation with their national and Muslim identity also integrates them with their 
American identity, which is the development of the multiple identities. Hussain highlights that in the 
end Amir will come back to people who share similitude with his ethnic, religious, national, and cultural 
background. Rather, Americans’ find immigrant Muslims’ efforts to integrate into the American society 
as their self-loathing nature. Disgraced (2012) depicts the Muslim immigrants experiencing othering, 
persecution, exclusion, and negative profiling in the hostland by not escaping the artistic inclusion of the 
audience as the persons experiencing what the Muslim immigrant characters go through to negotiate 
their identity in the post-9/11 American society. 


Disgraced (2012), through Amir and Hussain as Muslim Immigrants, depicts how the Muslim 
immigrants were labeled as terrorist-sympathizers, extremists, women suppressors, anti-sematic, anti- 
American, others, or potential threat to American stability and peace. However, the Immigrant Muslims 
went through transition to integrate into the hostland. To assimilate and integrate Amir and Hussain 
renounced their ethnic, religious, and cultural practices and dissociated from other Muslims to be accepted 
as equal subjects of America. On the contrary, they were never accepted as equal and integrated subjects 
of America due to their ethnic, cultural, and religious backgrounds based on mala fide representation 
and false narratives spread through socio-political, literary, and media-based propaganda against Islam 
and Muslims. The exclusion, othering, marginalization, persecution, and discrimination that Amir and 
Hussain experienced at personal, professional, and public levels consciously enforced them to redevelop 
the reactive religious identity by negotiating with the hostland culture as a process of assimilation. Thus, 
the play paints a holistic image of the Muslim immigrants’ experience to reveal how the Muslims as MO 
negotiate to develop their reactive religious identity in the post-9/11 American social setup amidst socio- 
political and economic persecution, discrimination, alienation, media profiling, and othering. 
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